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in the other. We might, therefore, choose size, colour, and shape
as our three main * botanical factors.' But these factors do not
bring with them numerous secondary variations of which they are
the cause or the diagnostic clue : we can infer nothing from them
about the structure of the stem, of the leaves, etc. : these would
consequently have to be enumerated in separate detail. The
modern botanist chooses other c factors,' less obvious perhaps but
more systematically connected with the whole nature of the plant:
the presence or absence of seeds, of flowers, of one or of two or more
seed-leaves, of united or disunited stamens and petals, and so forth.
At each stage he seeks to adopt the one principle of variation which
will contain within itself a maximum amount of descriptive implica-
tion, or, as the factorist would put it, will account for a maximum
amount of variance. Clearly, the psychologist should begin by
following the same procedure : he describes a child as of a ' non-
verbal type,' not because he believes in a c centre for words,' but
(i) because such a description implies a number of other peculiarities
in regard to a large group of school subjects, and (ii) because at the
same time it does not needlessly and confusingly overlap with
descriptions referring to arithmetical or to manual skill.

Let us observe, too, that our factors enable us, not only to
describe persons, out also to describe traits. And, as we shall see
in a moment, the logical description or * definition' of traits is
closely related to the factorial classification of traits. Having
distinguished a factor of general emotionality from that of general
intelligence, a factor of repression from its opposite, and a factor of
pleasantness from its opposite, and so on, we can define any par-
ticular trait that we like to take as our infima swedes', in terms of
the subaltern genera indicated by these successive dichotomous
classifications : we can, for example, define fear as an unpleasant,
repressive, emotional tendency aroused by such and such stimuli
and leading to such and such actions.

At the same time, it will be noted, the factorials descriptions
remain more or less empirical, and need therefore to be elucidated
by non-factorial research. The modern biologist does not describe
his specimens in terms suggested solely by the principle of maximum
variation, With increased physiological and evolutionary know-
ledge the dependent traits are seen to be functionally and not
merely empirically dependent on the fundamental factors.
Psychology, however, has as yet scarcely passed the Linnsean stage.
We have long known, for instance, how to describe all visual
sensations in terms of three primary factors only; yet everyone
recognizes that such factorial work is a mere preliminary: much